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soon all love of justice may disappear and society 
become rotten. Trafalgar Square and the incitements 
to outrage which preceded the meeting, and the utter 
disregard of 'British f airplay,' indeed demonstrate 
how far we have entered on the path which leads to 
retribution and national decadence." 

There is ample love of justice and moral strength 
in Great Britain to save the nation quickly from the 
gulf into which ambition of power and greed of wealth 
are hurrying her, but this better sentiment has a 
strange way of being silent before the foreign proj- 
ects of government, as if government can do no 
wrong. That is the great national weakness of 
Englishmen, as of other peoples. When the govern- 
ment has adopted a policy, however iniquitous, dis- 
cussion at once ends, consciences are hushed up, party 
differences are put away, supplies are voted, and the 
whole strength of the nation is thrown into the execu- 
tion. An unscrupulous, long-headed politician knows 
perfectly how to take advantage of this characteristic 
and hurry the nation away into an iniquitous scheme 
in which foreign and home justice sink together. 
The Trafalgar Square incident is a clear indication 
that the same sort of blind subordination to authority 
through which the nation was swept away into the 
Crimean War is again in possession of the people. 

Our friends were right in attempting to make their 
protest, and we hope they will not allow themselves 
to be silenced by the dictates, of a time-serving 
prudence. It is perfectly clear that English liberty, 
as well as American liberty, is passing through a new 
and insidious peril, and the battle of right must be 
heroically waged at whatever risks to life and 
reputation. 

A Harpy Power Critic. 

A writer in the October North American Review, 
who signs himself R. M. Johnston, and before whose 
mind the Harpy scene in Virgil seems to have been 
vividly present, makes a frantic effort to persuade the 
Senate that it ought not to think of ratifying the 
doings of the Hague Conference. The Arbitration 
Convention agreed upon he styles " a piece of egregious 
folly," which requires us to " sacrifice on the altar of 
international brotherhood the long cherished traditions 
of our foreign policy." If this Convention is ratified 
we shall lose our independence and be forever after- 
wards in " the clutch of the Harpy powers." 

The proofs which he adduces are profoundly origi- 
nal. The eminent men of the Conference consciously 
played a huge farce. Having nothing else to do, and 
fearing that they would be overwhelmed with obliquy 
by the " millennium-seekers " unless they attempted 
something, they fell eagerly upon the subject of 
arbitration. If Mr. Johnston had been at The Hague 
he never could have conjured up, even out of his ex- 
traordinary brain, such an utterly groundless charge 
against as serious a body of public men as ever assem- 



bled. His second count is that arbitration fell upon 
the delegates and forced them in spite of themselves 
to give it a hearing. Arbitration schemes "poured" 
in upon the hapless men and overwhelmed them. 
Now, there were just four schemes all told, and that 
of Italy was only an amendment to the Russian. 
How four schemes could " pour " surpasses compre- 
hension. But Mr. Johnston considers four schemes 
a " plethora of solutions." 

His next contention is that Mr. Stead, with his 
"big drum of universal peace," now got after the 
delegates, who had by this time " lost their heads," 
and " banged " at them so " distractedly " that he 
succeeded in " beautifully stampeding " them. This 
is really too hard on Mr. Stead, " banger " though he 
may be. We saw him often at The Hague, but not 
once did we find him cutting any such capers as Mr. 
Johnston's lively brain imagines. Mr. Stead, he says, 
was aided in stampeding the innocent delegates by 
" all the liberal ladies of the world, assembled in their 
thousands at The Hague, calling the delegates 
' dears.' " Aside from tourists, who scarcely pricked 
up their ears at the Conference, and a few wives and 
daughters of delegates, there were just twelve liberal 
ladies from abroad assembled there. Two of these 
were Quaker ladies who came over from England " in 
thousands " and remained two days " buzzing around 
like bees." Not over five or six ladies remained dur- 
ing the Conference or had anything whatever to say 
to the delegates. 

In spite of all this " banging " and " dear " influence 
of Mr. Stead and the liberal women, Mr. Johnston 
declares that the arbitration schemes must have failed 
from discord among themselves if kind old Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, " with his engaging, genial diplomacy," 
had not after a time joined in the fray. But Sir Julian 
was in the ring the very first with what Mr. Johnston 
courteously calls his little "boiled down scheme," 
with its "poisonous ingredients," which this alarmist 
thinks is to put his beloved America to sleep. 

Mr. Johnston further argues that, notwithstanding 
the serious utterances of our government and people, 
the United States had no particular interest in the 
Conference, not even in the matter of arbitration, but 
simply consented to its consideration out of courtesy 
to Russia; therefore the Senate should reject the 
Convention. Especially should this be done because 
the Convention has a loop-hole in it in which the 
Monroe Doctrine is sure to get its precious neck 
caught and suffer strangulation, in spite of the fact 
that Mr. White got inserted in the General Act of 
the Conference a declaration that nothing in the Con- 
vention should be construed as requiring the United 
States to abandon her traditional policy of non-inter- 
ference in European affairs. 

Mr. Johnston, after this pettifogging abuse, goes 
into a somewhat elaborate argument to show that, 
while the arbitration provided for in the Convention 
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is wholly voluntary, both the mediation and the com- 
missions of inquiry are fixed and binding. But an 
examination of the text of the clauses dealing with 
these subjects shows that exactly the opposite is true. 
The whole document is of a piece and the voluntary 
principle controls it throughout. The commissions 
of inquiry are simply declared to be "advisable." 
When constituted they are to be constituted by 
special convention between the parties in dispute, or, 
failing that, according to a general plan which is laid 
down. The United States, if the Senate ratifies the 
Convention, need never have, unless it wishes to, a 
commission of this sort between itself and any other 
nation either European or American. 

The same is true of the mediation section. "While 
under this the signatory powers agree in case of grave 
dispute to have recourse to the good offices or media- 
tion of one or more friendly powers, " so far as cir- 
cumstances permit," it will always remain optional 
with any power whether its circumstances do permit 
it thus to proceed. If, under the provision that 
neutral powers may offer their good offices, any 
European powers should offer their mediation to the 
United States in case of a controversy with a Europen 
state, it would be in the power of the United States 
at any instant to declare that the circumstances did 
not permit, or that the basis of agreement proposed 
was not acceptable. The mediating powers would 
then be bound by the Convention (Article 5) to stop, 
as it is provided that the rede of mediator shall cease 
at that instant, and that the good offices or mediation 
shall have " no obligatory force." 

We have wondered, on reading Mr. Johnston's 
article a second time, whether the whole production 
was not intended to be a huge piece of sarcasm. If 
not, then his intense chauvinistic dislike of inter- 
national fellowship and his determination that the 
United States shall go her way among the nations 
according to her own arbitral will, setting up her 
own standards of judgment and making war on whom 
she pleases, without any friendly consultation or 
cooperation with other powers, have led him recklessly 
to make a special plea against the Hague Convention, 
for which not the shadow of a ground is found in the 
document itself. Mr. Johnston cannot find words 
strong enough to express his unutterable contempt 
for the " Harpy powers " of Europe. The United 
States is so supremely and immaculately good that 
she must keep her skirts clear of them all, — abso- 
lutely all except England, whom earlier in his article 
he also put among the " Harpy powers," and whose first 
delegate at The Hague he ranked as a silly and adroit 
old sorcerer, mixing " poisonous " political drugs with 
which to conjure away our liberties. So intent is he 
on his hunt for destructive arguments that he insults 
not only all Europe, but also the intelligence and 
honesty of our own delegates at The Hague, and in 
fact of the government and the whole nation. 



If we had any fears that the Senate would not 
ratify the Hague Convention, we should feel tempted 
to ask the North American Review for the privilege 
of reprinting the Johnston article for special circu- 
lation among Senators. Nothing could be found more 
fitting to convince them that the Arbitration Conven- 
tion is an able, wise and safe arrangement, destined 
to bring great honor to the United States and great 
and lasting blessings to the whole world. 



The Transvaal War. 

The storm has at last burst which is to desolate 
South Africa. It became clear months ago, from the 
disposition manifested on both sides, that all efforts 
to secure a pacific solution were practically sure to 
end in failure. England, or rather the official man- 
agers of the English end of the controversy, pressed 
unreasonable demands which it was certain the Boers 
would not accept. On the other side, though conces- 
sion after concession had been made and arbitration 
urged, there was an invincible determination not to 
yield to these imperialistic demands, at least the most 
exacting of them. 

The ultimatum of the South African Republic, 
though it came unexpectedly, was the logical out- 
come of the situation. ' The independent spirit of the 
Boers, knowing as they did the intention of it all, 
could not brook England's great war preparation and 
the hurrying of troops to the border. Hostilities be- 
gan almost immediately after the time of the ultima- 
tum expired. The Orange Free State immediately 
threw in its lot with its sister republic, and the two 
little states at once turned their arms against one of 
the great powers of the world. We are sorry the 
Transvaal government did not refrain from taking 
this hazardous and possibly ruinous step. We are 
much more deeply pained that Great Britain has pro- 
ceeded in such a high-handed way that it is im- 
possible not to consider her the chief guilty cause of 
the crime against civilization which this war must be 
regarded. But it is too late to indulge in these 
reflections. 

The fighting so far, pushed by the Boers with terrible 
earnestness, has been such as to indicate that the 
struggle will be a fierce, deadly one. Neither 
side will spare life or money. For months to come 
South Africa is to hear of nothing but war and 
rumors of war, of battles and sieges, of victories and 
retreats. Britons and Boers alike, laying aside their 
humanity, are to long for nothing but each other's 
blood, are to rush savagely upon each other like 
senseless beasts, shooting and shelling and stabbing 
each other to death. The hills and valleys, which 
God made for peace and prosperity, are to ring with 
the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry, with 
the fierce battle yell and the delirious shouts of vie- 



